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This  Pamphlet  is  intended  to  assist  Organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  interested  in  establishing 
discussion  groups,  particularly  in  Rural  Areas. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  response  to  an  increasing  number  of  requests 
for  guidance  of  this  character.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  present  in  readable,  nontechnical  language 
some  fundamentals  of  a  method  for  increasing 
opportunities  for  obtaining  facts  and  view- 
points on  problems  and  questions  of  interest 
to  rural  people.  A  companion  pamphlet,  "  How 
to  Organize  and  Conduct  County  Forums  ",  is 
also  available  without  cost. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Extension  Service  and  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  cooperating 


This  publication  has  been  prepared  to  assist  leaders  of  discussion  groups, 
particularly  in  rural  areas.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  chairmen,  leaders,  and 
speakers  who  want  concise  suggestions  regarding  some  of  the  informal  methods 
which  have  come  increasingly  into  use  in  the  last  15  years. 

Attention  is  given  to  three  main  types  of  organization  for  discussion — the 
forum,  the  panel,  and  the  discussion  groups — with  emphasis  on  the  latter. 
There  is  available  a  separate  publication  entitled,  "How  to  Organize  and 
Conduct  County  Forums."  This  will  be  of  help  to  organizations  and  individuals 
who  want  additional  information  on  forum  methods. 

The  Department  has  also  prepared  for  the  1936-37  season  a  brief,  non- 
technical series  of  subject-matter  publications,  available  December  1,  on  the 
following  topics: 

DS-1.  What  should  be  the  farmers'  share  in  the  national  income? 
DS-2.  How  do  farm  people  live  in  comparison  with  city  people? 
DS-3.  Should  farm  ownership  be  a  goal  of  agricultural  policy? 
DS-4.  Exports  and  imports — How  do  they  affect  the  farmer? 
DS-5.  Is  increased  efficiency  in  farming  always  a  good  thing? 
DS-6.  What  should  farmers  aim  to  accomplish  through  organization? 
DS-7.  What  kind  of  agricultural  policy  is  necessary  to  save  our  soil? 
DS-8.  What  part  should  farmers  in  your  county  take  in  making  national 
agricultural  policy? 
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ANEW  INTEREST  in  national  affairs  is  manifest.  People  are 
recognizing  that  the  formation  of  national  policies  is  a  con- 
tinuing process.  Farmers,  like  others,  are  seeking  means  of  getting 
pertinent  information  and  then  frankly  discussing  fundamental 
issues. 

Methods  of  expressing  this  popular  interest  are  as  yet  undeveloped 
in  many  areas.  Many  people  in  those  areas  feel  a  certain  reticence 
in  expressing  themselves  in  meetings.  They  are  unaccustomed  to 
participation  in  public  discussion,  either  in  large  or  small  groups. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  decade,  a  considerable  body  of  experience 
in  discussion  has  been  developed.  It  includes  a  variety  of  methods 
that  have  proved  useful  in  facilitating  discussion.  In  response  to 
the  interest  in  the  establishment  of  centers  of  discussion,  particularly 
in  rural  areas,  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  three  methods  in 
most  general  use  has  been  prepared.  Appended  to  it  is  a  bibli- 
ography which  will  enable  persons  interested  to  pursue  the  subject 
further. 

Why  Use  Discussion  Methods 

Discussion  methods  offer  several  advantages  for  the  consideration 
of  fundamental  issues  and  policies: 

1.  They  give  opportunity  to  the  individual  to  think  and  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts.  Through  the  give  and  take  of  what  is  said  in  a 
discussion  group,  the  individual  acquires  the  ability : 

(a)  to  look  behind  familiar  phrases  and  see  if  they  have 
meaning. 

(b)  to  analyze  policies  as  stated  by  the  groups  or  interests 
putting  them  forward. 

(c)  to  formulate  and  express  his  own  point  of  view  on  issues 
and  policies. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  the  discussion  method  contributes  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public  and  to  the  civic  vitality  of  the  com- 
munity : 

(a)  by  affording  an  opportunity  to  its  citizens  to  become 
active  participants  in  public  affairs  instead  of  being  mere  passive 
recipients  of  radio  programs,  speeches,  lectures,  newspaper 
articles,  and  the  like. 
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(b)  by  opening  national  problems  to  serious  public  considera- 
tion. This  grounding  of  local,  regional,  and  national  issues 
and  policies  in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  indispensable  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democracy. 

Three  Important  Discussion  Methods 

The  methods  of  public  discussion  described  below  have  been  de- 
veloped out  of  the  diverse  experience  of  many  groups,  but  under- 
lying all  of  them  are  certain  assumptions : 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  persons  using  these  methods  themselves 
wish  to  participate  in  what  is  going  on.  Hence  the  lecture  method 
of  considering  public  issues  is  inappropriate  to  their  purposes. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  persons  using  these  methods  are  convinced 
of  the  desirability  of  hearing  a  wide  variety  of  points  of  view  on 
the  subject.  Hence  the  formal  procedure  of  the  debate,  with  its  em- 
phasis upon  the  matching  of  points  pro  with  points  con  rather  than 
upon  the  mutual  canvassing  of  all  points  of  view,  is  often  unsuitable 
for  their  use. 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  the  persons  using  these  methods  wish  to 
acquaint  themselves  not  only  with  information,  but  with  judgments 
and  opinions.  Hence,  the  presentation  of  facts  alone  is  considered 
insufficient. 

The  Discussion  Group,  the  Panel,  and  the  Forum 

The  principal  methods  which  have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of 
these  assumptions  are  the  "  discussion  group  ",  the  "  panel ",  the 
"  forum  ",  and  a  combination  of  these. 

The  Discussion  Group 

If  local  circumstances  permit  its  use,  and  in  rural  areas  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  be  especially  favorable,  the  method  which  is  likely 
best  to  meet  present  requirements  is  the  informal  method  of  the  "  dis- 
cussion group  ".  This  is  because  it  permits  the  widest  measure  of 
popular  participation.  This  method  has  been  described  as  the  mod- 
ern equivalent  of  the  cracker-barrel  confab  around  the  stove  at  the 
cross-roads  store.  There  are  countless  informal  and  unplanned  dis- 
cussions by  groups  daily.  The  "  discussion  method  "  seeks  to  foster 
and  extend  these  into  increasingly  profitable  uses  for  individuals  and 
groups,  while  retaining  the  quality  of  easy  informality. 

The  primary  consideration  in  the  development  of  discussion  is  to 
obtain  from  members  of  groups  the  expression  of  a  variety  of  genuine 
differences  of  viewpoint.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  can  best 
be  done  if  the  group  is  not  too  large.     A  large  group  is  almost  cer- 
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tain  to  take  on  the  character  of  an  audience.  Groups  that  are  too 
small,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to  working  together,  are  likely  to 
provide  insufficient  differences  of  viewpoint  to  assure  continued  dis- 
cussion. There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
making  up  a  group  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  discussion.  Fewer 
than  ten  is  probably  too  small  a  group  and  more  than  thirty  or 
thirty-five  persons  too  large  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in 
open  discussion. 

It  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  for  a  discussion  group  to  be 
directed  by  a  leader  or  chairman.  In  the  selection  of  this  leader  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  points : 

!.  The  leader  should  be  a  person  who  is  reasonably  well  informed 
on  the  general  range  of  subjects  which  the  group  is  likely  to  discuss. 

2.  The  leader  should  be  a  person  capable  of  acting  as  conciliator  of 
the  different  points  of  view  represented  in  the  group.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  is,  therefore,  preferable  that  he  should  not  be 
prominently  related  to  any  organized  group  in  the  community  that 
is  forwarding  a  program  in  connection  with  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed. 

3.  He  should  be  the  type  of  person  who  takes  more  pleasure  in 
drawing  out  others  than  in  being  heard  himself.  He  should  not  hesi- 
tate, however,  to  stimulate  discussion  when  it  tends  to  lag  or  to  bring 
it  back  to  focus  on  the  discussion  topic  when  it  tends  to  drift  far 
afield. 

Important  functions  of  the  leader  are : 

1.  To  make  certain  that  the  issue  or  policy  to  be  discussed  is  clear. 

2.  To  make  certain  that  the  facts  relevant  to  the  subject  under 
discussion  are  available.     This  may  be  done : 

(a)  by  distributing  material  to  the  group  members  long  enough 
before  the  meeting  for  them  to  read  it. 

(b)  by  asking  a  member  of  the  group  to  summarize  the  mate- 
rial at  an  appropriate  time  during  the  meeting,  or  doing  this 
himself. 

(c)  by  inviting  specialists  to  sit  in  with  the  group,  or  possibly 
to  give  a  five-  to  fifteen-minute  summary  of  the  facts  during  the 
meeting.  (Specialists  should  not  be  asked  in,  however,  if  their 
presence  is  likely  to  make  members  of  the  group  reluctant  to 
express  opinions.) 

3.  To  make  sure  that  the  different  points  of  view  in  the  group  are 
heard.     This  may  be  done : 

(a)  by  getting  the  group  to  set  limits  on  the  time  to  be  taken 
for  statements  by  its  members,  or  on  the  number  of  times  any  one 
member  may  speak  before  all  of  the  others  who  wish  to  be  heard 
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have  had  a  chance,  and  by  genially  but  firmly  enforcing  those 
limits. 

(b)  by  asking  questions  calculated  to  draw  out  unexpressed 
views.  These  questions  may  be  either  framed  generally  or 
pointed  directly  at  certain  members  by  reference  to  past  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  their  part. 

4.  To  summarize,  or  to  call  on  members  of  the  group  to  summarize, 
the  progress  of  the  discussion  at  various  stages.  Formality  should 
be  avoided.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  taking  of  votes  in  a 
discussion  group  is  undesirable.  The  taking  of  votes  has  the  same 
tendency  as  the  use  of  the  debating  method  in  leading  the  group  to 
take  sides  and  then  to  defend  the  side  taken  rather  than  to  canvass 
the  whole  subject.  The  use  of  summaries,  which  give  the  general 
development  of  the  discussion  along  with  the  alternative  points  of 
view  presented,  keeps  a  group  together  where  the  voting  process 
divides. 

5.  To  maintain  the  attitude  that  thorough  canvass  of  the  problem 
under  discussion  is  more  important  than  hasty  arrival  at  opinions 
and  solutions. 

The  Panel 

In  some  cases  and  in  some  places  the  formation  of  the  small  groups 
essential  to  the  use  of  the  discussion  method  may  seem  impracticable. 
Use  of  the  panel  is  frequently  a  successful  way  to  develop  public 
discussion  where  the  group  is  large.  A  single  rural  meeting  may  be 
attended  by  100  or  more  farmers.  This  method  does  not  provide, 
however,  the  same  measure  of  popular  participation  as  does  the  more 
informal  discussion  group. 

A  panel  is  a  small  discussion  group  occupying  the  platform  and 
carrying  on  its  discussion  before  an  audience.  A  panel  discussion 
can  be  conducted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  always,  however,  incorpo- 
rating certain  essential  features.  There  should  be  a  chairman  and 
a  group  of  four  to  eight  members  of  the  panel.  In  the  selection  of 
the  panel  members  the  object  should  be  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  chief  points  of  view  on  a  given  subject  by  people  of 
relatively  equal  ability.  Unless  care  is  taken  in  choosing  panel 
members,  the  audience  is  likely  to  carry  away  a  one-sided  impression 
of  the  subject. 

Panel  discussions  can  be  carried  on  either  independently  or  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  of  a  speaker  who  first  addresses  the 
audience.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  panel  first  discusses  the 
topic  in  question  sufficiently  to  bring  out  the  chief  points  of  view; 
then  the  chairman  invites  members  of  the  audience  to  participate  in 
the  discussion,  either  addressing  questions  to  members  of  the  panel 
or  to  the  speaker,  or  presenting  their  own  points  of  view. 
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The  Forum 

The  forum  is  still  another  useful  medium  of  public  discussion. 
Where  this  method  is  used  one  or  more  speakers  are  asked  to  pre- 
sent their  views.  After  they  have  finished  the  chairman  or  leader 
then  opens  the  meeting  to  discussion  by  the  audience,  whose  members 
may  either  contribute  their  own  views  or  address  inquiries  to  the 
speakers.  The  function  of  the  leader  here,  as  in  the  case  of  discus- 
sion groups,  is  to  stimulate  wide  participation  in  the  discussion  and, 
without  holding  it  within  rigid  confines,  to  keep  it  definitely  focused. 

Combinations  of  the  Three  Methods 

Forum  and  panel  discussions,  when  taken  by  themselves,  are  less 
satisfactory  than  the  discussion  group  in  providing  a  means  of  pop- 
ular participation.  But  they  offer  possibilities  which  should  not  be 
ignored  for  use  in  combination  with  the  discussion  group  method. 

A  well-directed  forum  or  panel  discussion,  held  at  the  time  when 
discussion  groups  are  forming,  may  bring  in  more  and  a  wider  vari- 
ety of  members  than  might  otherwise  be  reached. 

After  the  several  discussion  groups  of  an  area  have  been  for  some 
time  in  operation,  area  or  county  forums  or  panel  discussions,  with 
participants  selected  from  the  local  discussion  groups,  may  be  held. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  where  local  or  regional  issues  have 
formed  the  subject  of  group  discussion,  and  where  there  is  need  or 
desire  for  a  group  meeting  likely  to  attract  more  people  than  can 
conveniently  use  the  discussion  method. 

Meeting  Plans 

Chairmen  who  are  preparing  for  discussions  using  any  of  the 
methods  described  will  find  it  useful  to  make  sure  in  advance — 

1.  That  the  time  of  the  meetings  does  not  conflict  with  other  com- 
munity meetings. 

2.  That  the  place  of  the  meeting  is  such  that  all  members  of  the 
community  will  feel  free  to  come,  and  will  find  the  surroundings 
congenial. 

3.  That  an  atmosphere  of  informality  prevails.  Seating  arrange- 
ments should  be  comfortable  and  chairs  placed  so  that  those  partici- 
pating in  a  discussion  can  see  each  other. 

Chairmen  will  find  it  highly  desirable  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
group  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  what  the  discussion  method  is 
and  to  find  out  what  issues  the  group  wants  to  discuss.  Interest  is 
certain  to  be  greater  if  the  group  makes  its  own  program,  choosing 
the  local  and  national  issues  it  is  most  interested  in  discussing. 
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Selection  of  Subjects  for  Discussion 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  one  method  that  can  be  laid  down  in  ad- 
vance. Some  leaders  prefer  the  ultra-democratic  procedure  of  call- 
ing a  group  together  without  any  well-defined  subject  in  view  and 
then  drawing  up  the  topics  out  of  the  interests  and  concerns  that  de- 
velop among  the  members  of  the  group.  This  method  requires  great 
skill,  however.  Leaders  with  limited  experience  may  not  wish  to 
use  it. 

Other  leaders  may  want  to  announce  a  subject  as  a  starter  and  let 
the  group  determine  what  the  future  aspects  of  the  topic  are  or  what 
new  topics  will  be  taken  up.  Still  others  may  want  to  go  to  the  group 
with  a  list  of  topics,  to  learn  which  of  them  appeal  to  the  members 
and  to  let  them  select  among  the  suggested  themes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  available  a  series  of 
publications  on  eight  topics  that  may  be  of  interest  to  farm  groups 
and  other  groups  wishing  to  explore  the  agricultural  area  of  our 
national  economy.  The  pamphlets  are  short,  simply-written  pres- 
entations of  questions  and  widely  held  points  of  view  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  relation  between  farmers  and  other  producers  in  the 
Nation,  farm  income,  land  tenure,  soil  conservation,  exports  and 
imports,  increased  farm  efficiency,  and  the  farmer's  part  in  building 
national  agricultural  policy. 

What  are  good  subjects  for  discussion?  This  also  is  an  important 
question.  In  general,  subjects  must  be  those  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest  in  the  community.  Again,  there  may  be 
subjects  on  which  members  of  the  group  have  special  experience  or 
on  which  they  have  been  doing  some  reading.  Subjects  may,  or  may 
not,  be  put  into  question  form.  A  question  which  permits  of  a  defi- 
nite "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  answer  is  ordinarily  not  a  good  one  for  group 
discussion. 

Conducting  the  Discussion 

There  is  no  one  method  of  conducting  a  group  discussion.  Topics 
vary  so  widely,  the  information  available  in  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  group  is  so  diverse,  and  the  experience  of  different  groups  in 
group  discussion  is  so  different  that  what  works  best  in  one  situation 
may  not  be  the  best  procedure  in  another.  The  following  sugges- 
tions, however,  are  offered  as  of  general  aid  : 

In  practically  all  group  discussion  meetings  the  topic  for  discus- 
sion will  have  been  chosen  and  be  known  in  advance  by  the  members 
of  the  group  and  the  leader,  at  least,  will  have  given  some  thought 
to  the  scope  and  content  of  the  topic. 

The  first  necessary  step  to  a  successful  discussion  is  to  evolve  the 
issues  at  stake  in  the  topic.     If  possible,  issues  should  be  stated  by 
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members  of  the  group.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished  fairly  easily, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  leader  to  state  one  or  two  issues  in  order 
to  start  discussion.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  issues  are,  may  be  just  as  fruitful  as  is  contro- 
versy on  the  issues  once  they  are  agreed  upon. 

After  the  issues  have  been  evolved  by  the  most  natural  method 
possible  and  have  become  clear  to  the  group,  either  through  a  sum- 
mary by  the  leader  or  through  having  been  placed  on  a  blackboard 
before  the  group,  the  next  step  in  procedure  is  to  obtain  wide  and 
varied  discussion.  In  this  process  the  leader  should  take  care  to  see 
that  all  points  of  view  are  presented  and  that  the  group  is  helped  to 
make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  and  canvass  of  the  body  of  fact  and 
opinion  available  on  the  topic. 

There  is  no  absolute  and  unvarying  rule  which  can  be  followed  in 
introducing  information  into  a  group  discussion.  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  desirable  to  start  the  discussion  with  a  brief  resume  of 
pertinent  data.  In  other  instances,  it  may  be  best  to  present  facts  or 
data  at  that  point  in  the  progress  of  discussion  where  they  apply,  and 
in  some  instances  the  presentation  of  data  may  be  made  in  a  short 
summary  at  the  conclusion  of  discussion. 

In  no  case  should  the  leader  (or  visiting  specialist)  allow  contro- 
versy to  continue  on  a  point  which  can  be  briefly  settled  by  stating 
an  authoritative  fact,  the  presentation  of  which  would  later  embar- 
rass one  of  the  disputants.  Neither  should  data,  the  interpretation  of 
which  is  controversial,  be  presented  in  such  a  manner  or  at  such  a 
time  as  to  stop  fruitful  discussion.  Data  presented  in  a  group  discus- 
sion must  always  be  briefly  stated  and  be  presented  in  the  most  lucid 
manner  possible.  Simple  charts  or  graphs  are  always  better  vehicles 
of  presentation  than  detailed  statistics. 

The  final  step  in  group  discussion,  though  one  which  may  not  al- 
ways be  taken,  is  a  summary  by  the  leader  or  some  member  of  the 
group.  When  a  summary  is  presented,  the  conclusions  stated  should 
be  only  those  which  have  been  reached  by  the  group.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  constantly  that  the  purpose  of  discussion  is  more  to 
stimulate  thinking  than  to  find  immediate  solution  of  problems,  and 
that  the  creative  experience  of  participation  in  discussion  is  often 
more  valuable  than  arrival  at  conclusions. 

Before  adjournment  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  topic  and  time 
of  meeting  for  the  next  discussion  be  determined  and  announced.  If 
literature  on  the  next  topic  or  the  one  just  discussed  is  at  hand,  it 
should  be  distributed  at  this  time  and  all  assistance  possible  given 
to  persons  who  want  bibliographies  on  group  discussion  topics. 
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Materials — Preparation  of  Data 

The  use  of  data  depends  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  a  discussion 
group.  Discussion  groups,  whose  topics  are  determined  and  an- 
nounced in  advance,  can  arouse  in  their  members  a  desire  to  search 
out  facts  and  opinions  and  to  study  them  in  preparation  for  the  dis- 
cussion. In  some  cases  the  search  for  materials,  as  discussed  else- 
where, can  be  left  to  certain  members  of  the  group.  In  any  ev^ent, 
the  search  for  data  and  the  preparation  of  materials  involves  labor 
and  planning.  Frequently,  it  is  wise  to  govern  the  selection  of  topics 
for  discussion  by  the  availability  of  materials. 

Books  and  pamphlets  in  homes,  school,  and  public  libraries  ob- 
viously provide  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  material.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals  can  be  employed.  Many  farm 
papers  and  farm  organizations  can  be  of  assistance.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  state  colleges  of  agriculture, 
County  Extension  Agents,  and  other  agricultural  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  can  supply  useful  information. 

The  spread  of  the  discussion  movement  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years  has  encouraged  the  preparation  of  materials  in  short, 
readable,  and  inexpensive  form.  Groups  which  have  enjoyed  lively 
discussions  on  a  given  topic  and  feel  that  they  have  not  exhausted 
its  possibilities  in  their  first  meeting,  may  wish  to  purchase  col- 
lections of  these  materials,  distribute  them  among  their  members, 
and  then  reassemble  to  continue  their  exploration  of  the  subject  after 
the  members  have  had  time  to  go  over  one,  or  several,  of  the 
publications  ordered. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  all  possible  light  on  the  topic  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  At  the  same  time,  groups  should  not  lose  sight 
of  their  main  purpose — to  arouse  discussion — and  interest  in  this 
central  purpose  is  likely  to  be  lost  if  most  of  the  period  available 
for  discussion  is  devoted  to  statements  of  fact,  or  the  reading  of 
opinions. 

The  distinction  between  discussion  groups  and  study  groups 
should  not  be  ignored.  It  is  the  experience  of  discussion  groups  that 
participants  do  not  systematically  prepare  for  discussion  in  advance 
of  meetings. 

A  stimulating  discussion  is  almost  certain  to  lead  those  who  have 
participated  to  pursue  their  interest  afterwards;  the  period  of  the 
discussion  itself  is  best  used  to  stimulate  thought  on,  rather  than  as- 
similation of,  material  pertinent  to  the  issue.  Suggestions  as  to 
sources  of  reading  and  other  materials  for  subsequent  perusal  by 
participants  can  be  made  a  valuable  byproduct  of  the  meetings. 
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What  to  Read 

Leaders  of  discussion  groups  and  organizers  of  county  forums 
may  wish  to  read  more  about  methods  than  is  contained  in  this 
pamphlet  and  its  companion,  "How  to  Organize  and  Conduct 
County  Forums."  They  may  also  wish  to  have  suggestions  for  read- 
ings on  subject  matter  related  to  the  topics  they  plan  to  discuss. 

"Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Other  Materials  recommended  for 
Teachers  of  Workers'  Education",  revised  edition,  June  1936,  is  a 
bibliography  which  grades  the  materials  listed  according  to  simplicity 
of  style,  gives  brief  descriptions  of  their  content  and  states  their 
price  and  where  they  can  be  obtained.  A  special  section,  under 
Economic  and  Political  Problems,  is  devoted  to  agriculture.  This 
publication  is  kept  up  to  date  by  periodic  revision  and  may  be  ob- 
tained without  charge  from  the  Office  of  Specialist  in  Workers' 
Education,  Education  Division,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
Washington. 

"Public  Affairs  Pamphlets",  obtainable  without  charge  from  the 
Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  is  a  periodically  revised  list  of  pamphlet  materials  on 
current  topics,  including  agriculture.  Titles  and  authors,  addresses 
of  organizations  from  which  the  pamphlets  can  be  obtained,  prices, 
number  of  pages,  and  brief  comments  on  contents  are  included. 

"Leaflets,  Pamphlets,  and  Booklets",  obtainable  at  5  cents  per  copy 
(stamps  acceptable)  from  Information  Service,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  contains  a  list  of  over  a  hundred  current 
pamphlets  published  in  22  series  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

"A  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Rural  Life",  compiled  by  Benson  Y. 
Landis,  revised  edition  1935,  is  obtainable  without  charge  from  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Education,  105  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Suggestions  for  pamphlet  packages  of  background  material  suit- 
able for  use  by  members  of  discussion  groups  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  eight  topics  listed  as 
discussion  material  on  the  inside  cover  of  this  leaflet.  The  sugges- 
tions consist  of  10-20  titles  of  short,  simply  written  material  which 
may  be  obtained  either  free  or  at  nominal  cost. 

"A  Reading  List  on  Forums  and  Group  Discussions",  revised  edi- 
tion, 1936,  can  be  secured  for  10  cents  from  New  York  University, 
Emergency  Adult  Education  Program,  Series  2,  Bulletin  No.  2. 


10  Discussion 

The  following  material  on  methods  may  also  be  of  assistance  to 

those  in  charge  of  discussion  group  work : 

Adams,  Lucy  W.  The  Talk  of  the  Town.  Journal  of  Adult  Education, 
4:  60-64,  January  1932.     $0.75. 

Adams,  W.  F.  The  Ceoss-Section  Round  Table.  Journal  of  Adult  Education, 
5:  61-63,  January  1933.     $0.75. 

American  Association  of  University  Women.  The  Panel  Method  of  Conduct- 
ing Discussion.     4  pp.  mimeographed.     1933,  Washington,  D.  C.     Free. 

Bedell,  Earl  L.  The  Panel  Discussion  Method.  Industrial  Arts  and  Voca- 
tional Education,  22:  203-5,  June  1933.     $0.50. 

Bowman,  Le  Boy  C.  How  to  Lead  Discussion.  A  Guide  for  the  Use  of 
Group  Leaders.     New  York,   The  Woman's  Press,   1934.     31   pp.     $0.35. 

British  Institute  of  Adult  Education.  Group  Listening.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  Chicago,  1934.     28  pp.     $0.25. 

California  State  Department  of  Education.  Discussion-Group  Leading.  Los 
Angeles.     4  pp.  mimeographed.     Free. 

Cartwright,  M.  A.  The  Panel.  Journal  of  Adult  Education,  5 :  37-42,  January 
1933.     $0.75. 

Cartwright,  Morse  A.  Ten  Tears  of  Adult  Education.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New   York,    1935.     208    pp.     $2.00. 

Courtis,  Stuart  A.  Cooperating  in  Thinking.  Progressive  Education, 
10:  85-88,  February  1933.     $0.50. 

Cummings,  Milton  C.  First  Steps  in  the  Group  Discussion  Method.  Tech- 
nical Service,  Works  Progress  Administration  of  Connecticut,  350  Institute 
of  Human  Relations,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1936.     10  pp.     Free. 

Education  Department,  Ohio  State  Farm  Bureau.  Cooperative  Discussion 
Circles.  A  Guide  Book  on  the  Organization  and  Leadership  of  Discussion 
Groups.     620  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus.     1936.     24  pp.     $0.10. 

Elliott,  H.  S.  The  Why  and  How  of  Group  Discussions.  Association  Press, 
New  York,  1923.     56  pp.     $0.25. 

Elliott,  H.  S.  The  Process  of  Group  Thinking.  Association  Press,  New  York. 
1928.     225  pp.     $3.00. 

Ewing,  R.  L.  Methods  of  Conducting  Forums  and  Discussions.  Association 
Press,    New  York.     1926.     43   pp.     $1.00. 

Fansler,  Thomas.  Discussion  Methods  for  Adult  Groups.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  1934.     New  York.     149  pp.     $1.50. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  Why  Stop  Learning?  Harcourt  Brace,  New  York. 
1927.     301   pp.     $2.00. 

Graham,  Gladys  M.  Discussion  Method  and  Speech  Training.  Journal  of 
Adult  Education,  4:  404-8,  October  1932.     $0.75. 

Grigsby,  R.  I.  Ideas  Have  a  Chance  to  Grow  in  Des  Moines.  Progressive 
Education,  11:   283-287,  April-May  1934.     $0.50. 

Gross,  A.  A.  A  Community  Discussion  Group.  Journal  of  Adult  Education, 
1:   287-290,   June    1929.     $0.75. 

Klinefelter,  C.  F.  Points  on  Leading  Group  Discussion.  Education  Divi- 
sion, Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  1935.  5  pp.  mimeo- 
graphed.    Free. 

Landis,  Benson  Y.  Rural  Adult  Education.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1933. 
229  pp.     $1.75. 

Lenhart,  Elta.  Discussion  Groups.  Adult  Education  and  the  Library,  5 :  35- 
52,  April  1930.     $0.25. 
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Lindeman,  E.  C.  Social  Education.  New  York,  The  New  Republic,  1933. 
233  pp.     $1.00. 

Lindeman,  E.  C.  Social  Methods  foe  Social  Problems.  Progressive  Educa- 
tion, 10 :  253-255,  May  1933.     $0.50. 

Lindeman,  E.  C.  Place  of  Discussion  in  the  Learning  Process.  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  27 :  348-50,  June  1935.     $0.30. 

Lurie,  Reuben  L.  The  Challenge  of  the  Forums;  The  Story  of  Ford  Hall 
and  the  Open  Forum  Movement;  a  Demonstration  in  Adult  Education. 
Boston,  Richard  C.  Badger,  1930.     218  pp.     $2.50. 

Needham,  I.  B.  Uses  and  Limitations  of  the  Discussion  Method.  Journal 
of  Home  Economics,  27 :  514,  October  1935.     $0.30. 

Overstreet,  Harry  A.  On  the  Panel.  Occupations,  13 :  425-27,  February, 
1935.     $0.50. 

Pollard,  Elizabeth  W.  Give  Youth  Discussion  Practice.  Educational  Re- 
search Bulletin  (Ohio  State  University)  13:  148-50,  September  19,  1934. 
Free. 

Prunty,  Merle  C.  Our  Tomorrow  ;  The  Tulsa  Public  Evening  Schools.  Pro- 
gressive Education,  11 :  287-88,  April-May  1934.     $0.50. 

Roper,  R.  C.  The  American  Discussion  League.  Bulletin  No.  1,  The  Ameri- 
can Discussion  League,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.     1936.     $0.10. 

Rowclen,  Dorothy.  Open  Forums.  Handbook  of  Adult  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1934.  pp.  63-69.  The  American  Association  for  Adult  Education, 
60  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  1934.     $2.00. 

Sheffield,  A.  D.  Creative  Discussion  ;  a  Statement  of  Method  for  Leaders 
and  Members  of  Discussion  Groups.  2d  ed.  rev.  New  York,  The  Association 
Press,  1927.     63  pp.     $0.50. 

Sheffield,  Alfred  D.  Discussion,  Lecture-Forum  and  Debate.  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech,  18:  517-31,  November  1932.     $0.75. 

Sheffield,  Alfred  D.  Training  for  Group  Experience.  New  York,  The  Inquiry, 
1929.     105  pp.     $1.50. 

Spaulding,  F.  B.,  and  Spaulding,  G.  A.,  Giving  Ideas  a  Chance  to  Grow  in  Des 
Moines.     Journal   of   Adult   Education,    5:    277-79,    June   1933.     $0.75. 

Studebaker,  John  W.  The  American  Way.  Democracy  at  Work  in  the  Des 
Moines  Forums.  New  York  and  London,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1935.     206   pp.     $2.00. 

Studebaker,  J.  W.,  and  Williams,  C.  S.  Education  for  Democracy.  Public 
Affairs  Forums.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior  Bulletin  1935,  No.  17.  74  pp. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     $0.10. 

Vieth,  Paul  H.  A  New  Method  With  A  New  Purpose.  International  Journal 
of  Religious  Education,  9:  18-19,  May  1933.     $0.15. 

Walser,  Frank.  The  Art  of  Conference.  New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1933. 
305  pp.     $3.00. 

Wileden,  A.  F.,  and  Ewbank,  H.  L.  How  to  Conduct  Public  Discussion. 
Circular  No.  276,  64  pp.  Extension  Service  of  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  1935.     Free. 

Willard,  John  D.  A  Preliminary  Inquiry  into  Rural  Adult  Education,  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  New  York,  1929.     27  pp.     $0.10. 

Williams,  A.  P.  Conference  Procedure  in  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture. 
Use  of  the  Conference  in  Agricultural  Evening  Classes,  rev.  ed.  1932.  35  pp. 
(U.  S.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Bulletin  No.  147;  Agricul- 
tural Series  No.  38.)     Free. 
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